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ABSTRACT 


This paper contains the text of a lecture delivered at the “George 
Enescu” University of Arts in Iasi, on April 8, 2015. Its argumentation starts from the evocation of an 
international symposium which the author had attended in 1993 and which served him as a model in 
shaping an image of the stage reached by the science of musicology in the European culture of the 
time. Drawing on autobiographical material related to his first steps in musicology, the author 
examines and diagnoses the beginnings and evolution of Romanian musicology, while also 
including reflections related to its destiny. Furthermore, he offers valuable suggestions for the 
alignment of Romanian musicology with European and American musicology, while also providing 
young Romanian musicologists with guidance in accomplishing such a goal, as well as in raising 
Romanian musicology to an international professional level. 


The most memorable event in my musicological career was my participation, in 
September 1993, in the International Symposium on the History of European Music. Borders 
and Openings (Europas Musikgeschichte. Grenzen und Offnungen), organized within the 
framework of the European Music Festival (Europäisches Musikfest) in Stuttgart. Every 
weekday for two whole weeks, a conference was held from 9 to 10 o'clock in the morning, 
followed by discussions on the conference topics from 3 to 4:30 in the afternoon, which 
were carried out by the same wide and well-informed audience. This marathon event 
hosted world-leading lecturers, elite representatives of the European regions that they 
were going to talk about: John Dethridge from Great Britain, Serge Gut from Paris, 
Pierluigi Petrobelli representing Italy and Spain, Albert Dunning from the Netherlands, 
Ludwig Finscher, one of the giant figures of German musicology, Rudolph Flotzinger, 
invited to reinforce the distinctiveness between Austrian and German music, 
Søren Sørensen, an encyclopedist of Scandinavian music history, Jaroslav Buzga, 
representing the historical Czech, Moravian and Slovakian regions, Yuri Holopov from 
Moscow, representing both Russian and Polish music — and I, from Cluj, who, based on 
some recommendations, had been invited by the organizers to draw a parallel history of 
Hungarian and Romanian music of European influence. The symposium was coordinated 
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by the late Hans Heinrich Eggebrecht, who was probably the greatest German 
musicologist alive at the time. The organizers were so scrupulous and generous that in 
February they convened a preparatory conference in anticipation of the September 
symposium: over an evening and a morning, the ten of us, together with our coordinators, 
had the opportunity to get to know each other. We were informed of the expectations of 
those who had invited us, we exchanged addresses to be able to keep in touch until 
September, and then we returned home to prepare our conference presentations. 

The reason why I have related all this is to describe the context of a key moment in 
the unfolding of events, which I would like to emphasize. Our hosts considered that an 
undertaking of such magnitude should start off at the white table. On the evening of our 
arrival for the pre-conference in Stuttgart, in a special hall at the Royal Hotel, we were 
seated around a not-too-large round table so as to hear each other easily, without 
microphones and amplifiers. We started off with a welcome glass of champagne, and then 
we enjoyed a sumptuous dinner, sprinkled with friendly and informal conversation. 
After dessert, we were invited to take turns and introduce ourselves. Those who spoke 
before me hardly needed any introduction, for they had already met before. As to myself, 
the only one who knew me was professor Flotzinger, whom I had met at a symposium in 
Graz, in the previous year. My turn to speak came after Holopov, a scientist with an 
extensive professional background. Seated opposite me was the much-feared Eggebrecht. 
I chose a strategy to suit the situation. Instead of portraying myself in too positive a light, 
Ichose to play the card of modesty. I stood up, to the others’ amazement, and then 
introduced myself somewhat like this: honourable Maestros, I recommend myself to you 
from a standing position as the only participant in this significant event who has no formal 
training in musicology and who has never taught musicology. I began my career as a 
performing artist, I am a chamber music teacher, and in science I am self-taught. 
What recommends me are only my books and studies, published partly in Hungarian, my 
mother tongue, and partly in Romanian, the language of the national majority in the 
country where I was born and live, as well as the fact that I have read quite a lot of 
German musicological literature. Please have trust in me: in September I will give a 
well-structured lecture and I will also conscientiously prepare myself for the discussions 
following your presentations. After these honest and straightforward words, I sat down 
and answered their questions as openly as I could. I felt that I was accepted. 

The talk I gave in Stuttgart can be found in the volume dedicated to the 
symposium. It is, as far as I am aware, the only attempt to outline the history of Romanian 
music in the mirror of the music history of a neighbouring country — and vice versa. 
However, I am not mentioning it here, in the opening of my speech, to recommend it to you 
as a reading. I am only mentioning it because this is the second time in my life when I feel 
totally unknown to those I am speaking to and therefore I am forced by the circumstances 
to present myself in a modest light. Mr. Viorel Munteanu, who, like his spiritual mentor, 
Roman Vlad, knows like few others how to combine the craftsmanship of a composer with 
that of a musicologist, along with Mrs. Laura Vasiliu, who had one of the most memorable 
doctoral thesis defences in Cluj and whose lecture presented at last year's Mozart 
Symposium was a lesson in creativity and scientific rigour, have invited me to give a 
lecture in front of you on current issues in musicology. They did not tell me much about 
the events I was to participate in, except that they would start with the lectures of Maestros 
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Roman Vlad and Stefan Niculescu, and would continue with speeches made by leading 
Romanian musicologists. The first names they mentioned were enough for me to realize 
the calibre of this enterprise undertaken by the “George Enescu” University of Arts of Iasi, 
with Roman Vlad being a colossus of international status, and Stefan Niculescu being 
undeniably the Romanian composer who had the most profound influence on Romanian 
musicological thinking, which is no little thing in a country where musicology seems to be 
represented primarily by composers. Therefore, before all else, I should warn you of the 
relative value of what I am about to say. The concept of musicology, resulting from my 
own experience, shall not be valid until and unless passed through the critical filter of my 
fellow professionals' experience. As a Romanian musicologist, I am not a typical one at all, 
but rather a “case”. The governing board of your faculty and university has found that this 
case deserves to be presented for consideration by the academic community, which 
honours me highly, but also determines me to warn you: listen to me with a critical ear! 
What I am about to present to you is the personal ars musicologica of someone who has 
written and published relatively much, but has no academic credentials in musicology, 
nor teaches it. 

Why haven’t I studied it? During my higher education period (1954-1959), 
Romanian musicological education existed — only in Bucharest, at that time! — in statu 
nascendi. The most respected musicologist in the city of Cluj, where I studied flute, was 
Stefan Lakatos, my music history teacher, an elderly civil engineer renowned for his past 
activity as a violinist and quartet player, who was still active as a music chronicler, a man 
of culture with a particular interest in music historiography. Also from Cluj was George 
Sbarcea, who at the time was only beginning to publish his series of musicians' 
biographies, from Popovici-Bayreuth and Tiberiu Brediceanu, to Rossini and Johann 
Strauss, addressed to wide circles of readers. I lived on the same street as Sigismund 
Toduta, the only doctor of musicology in Romania at that time, who, however, did not 
work as a musicologist, nor did he intend to teach it, focusing instead on composition and 
its teaching. The one who was soon to become the “number one” in musicology in the city 
of Cluj was Romeo Ghircoiasiu, a doctor in law who also completed his full musical 
education at the Cluj Conservatory, where he then worked as a university assistant and 
then lecturer, and who had already published his first studies in the Steaua journal, which, 
however, was not yet on my reading list. His department colleague, Gheorghe Merisescu, 
had a bad reputation among students. And so, during my student years, there were no 
role models around me to ignite my desire to become a musicologist. (Besides which, my 
career as a flute player, which I fervently pursued under the guidance of the excellent 
artist and professor Dumitru Pop, seemed to bring me enough satisfaction.) However, 
while in my third year of study, when I was still only a future instrumentalist, I published 
a study on Bach's Musikalisches Opfer, or, more specifically, on the problems of deciphering 
this enigmatic score, for the purpose of its practical performance. Every Sunday morning, 
we, a handful of young musicians, used to gather in the modest home of an older friend 
who was already a university assistant and even married, looking for solutions to the page 
layout of the astounding masterpiece, which we used to play avidly and enthusiastically. 
My study, which I wrote alone and on my own initiative, was the sum of my experience in 
the field. Despite the modest amount of adjacent information contained in this study, the 
musicological approach was quite remarkable, which encouraged me to propose the title 
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to be mentioned even in the article “Ferenc László” of the Grove Encyclopaedia, to 
demonstrate that at the age of twenty years I had already exceeded my status as an 
instrumentalist and discovered the joy of conceptualizing my experience as a practitioner. 

Today's students may ask themselves, and with good reason too, if the evocation 
of my frail beginnings has any relevance nowadays. In fact, we are students in musicology, 
we have scientifically-based curricula and competent teachers, and we are on our best way 
to building a career in our chosen field! 

Before justifying myself in this respect, I would like to keep your attention a little 
longer with the story of another Sunday undertaking of my youth. In the late '60s I was a 
chamber music teacher at the Music High School in Cluj, which currently bears Sigismund 
Toduta's name. To enhance the prestige of my discipline, I created a Mozart circle for my 
students, which met on Sundays at 9 o'clock in the morning. During our circle meetings we 
used to analyze Mozart's duo and trio sonatas one by one, though not based on recordings, 
but on the students' performances. We used to organize performance competitions, whose 
jury was composed exclusively of the students with perfect attendance at the circle 
meetings. Being a member of this Mozart circle thus became something chic, something 
that students really enjoyed. As a young and enthusiastic teacher I was preparing myself 
for each meeting as if I were lecturing to university students. Dissatisfied with what I was 
deciphering from the scores, I also read as much adjacent musicological literature as 
Icould. My appointment in the Department of Chamber Music at the Bucharest 
Conservatory, in 1970, put an end to this exciting activity. However, it wasn't long before 
the musicological fruit of my exciting teaching adventure in Cluj appeared in Bucharest, in 
the Musicological Studies annual journal, and later in Salzburg and Budapest, as studies 
dedicated to certain basic types of chamber music that Mozart composed, or to some 
aspects of Mozart's sonata form, with all of them starting from the repertoire analysed by 
the members of my circle. Soon enough, when the volumes of the international 
bibliography of Mozart's works started to be published, I noticed with satisfaction that at 
the moment of their publication these studies were representative for the then state of 
research, based on the literature to that date, which was quite an achievement for a 
Romanian who had never had the opportunity to step into a specialized library abroad. 
Since the moment of that revelation I have considered myself a professional musicologist. 

So what is the common message of my debut episode under the sign of Bach and 
of my establishment as a musicologist, indebted to Mozart, which is a valid message even 
today, when young musicologists are guided by competent teachers, while the internet 
access creates the illusion of instant and limitless information about anything in the world, 
including the totality of musicological issues? Ladies and Gentlemen, dear Colleagues, the 
common lesson of the two stories from my youth can be summarized as follows: the first 
condition of a successful musicological endeavour is not the craft in itself, which can and 
certainly should be learned, but the musicologist's emotional attachment, or even his 
passionate love for the object of his work, for music, for living music. Have I stated a 
truism? I don't think so! Rather, I have postulated a principle that is missing not only from 
the musicological treatises and courses that I know of, but apparently also from the 
individual strategy of most young people who are anxious and eager to become 
musicologists in our country. In the context of the alarming disproportion between the 
number of musicology graduates and that of musicologists who exercise their profession 
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with passion and notable results, the analysis that I have made of a number of cases 
known to me suggests that, although in Bucharest, Iasi and Cluj, our discipline is perhaps 
properly taught, there is hardly enough focus on the intimate relationship between the 
future musicologist and the great music. Although students may be learning all the skills 
required in their future profession, few of them are truly engaged and motivated 
musicians, able to humbly approach a masterpiece, awestruck by its beauty. Before being a 
“subject matter”, an academic discipline, or a line of specialization, musicology has to be, 
for us, a means of penetrating the mystery and miracle that is music itself. Our attachment 
to music should be similar to the love for God of the religious fanatics. Without a complete 
identification with the great music and its historical-social-psychological aura, the 
musicologist is, and inevitably remains, a “technical and administrative” worker. 

With your permission, I will open a parenthesis here. I have already mentioned 
the composers’ major contribution to musicological thinking in Romania. The 
musicologist-composer is not a rarity in other countries either, a most successful example 
being that of Paul Hindemith, with his Unterweisung im Tonsatz, or Olivier Messiaen, who 
modestly entitled his theoretical masterpiece Technique de mon langage musical. In our 
country, Stefan Niculescu, Anatol Vieru, Myriam Marbé, Wilhelm Berger, Pascal Bentoiu, 
Aurel Stroe and Adrian Ratiu — to name only the most famous musicologist-composers of 
the golden generation who, around 1960, reconnected Romanian music to the actuality of 
world music — approached musicology with results that in many ways exceeded those of 
the musicologist-musicologists of their generation. I have often wondered: what is the 
secret of their success? Are they more intelligent than us, the pedestrian musicologists? 
The explanation I found is in perfect harmony with the idea expressed above. While 
certain well-seasoned musicologists with high positions and a plethora of books and prizes 
to their credit exercise their profession with an emotional participation comparable to that 
of some chartered accountants or meteorologists in action, composers are ardently 
interested in theorizing their work, first in order to understand it better, then, to perfect 
their creative strategies and methods, and thirdly, to make their music understood by 
musicologists, performers and public alike. By their strong and irresistible desire to 
conceptualize what “burns” them most, i.e. their art as well as the art of their direct 
precursors and fellow congeners, composers, are, from the start, deeply motivated in 
musicology. We can only thank them for the fact that, at least in the case of those 
mentioned above, their revelations go beyond the initial purpose, i.e. their own creative 
work, and are quite often valid for the entire universe of the “sacred and miraculous” 
music. But, sticking to the case of Romanian music and musicology, we must express our 
most profound gratitude for their crucial contribution to the discovery of Enescu's music, 
after the first and perhaps most important “George Enescu” Festival held in 1958, when 
the first performance of Oedipe and Chamber Symphony took place in Bucharest. 

I return to the idea of the musicologist's identification with the great music. 
The other pole with which the professional musicologist must also identify himself is the 
reader, for whom he writes. Within the system of sciences, our profession falls under the 
category of humanities, and not only because its object, i.e. music, is a product that does 
not exist outside of human culture, but also because it must speak to people and have an 
effective impact on their spiritual growth. The reading community, as a socio-cultural 
group, differs from case to case, and so the musicologist writes sometimes for his peers, 
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who read him out of professional interest, sometimes for the well-informed public, eager 
to learn more, and sometimes even for the indifferent crowd, which only incidentally will 
glance over articles that popularize music, inserted in newspapers or concert programs. 
What is important is for the musicologist to want to win over his reader with what he has 
to say, and to possess the writing means to achieve this goal. Personally, I prefer the model 
of the so-called “complete musicologist’, and I would recommend to my younger 
colleagues to cultivate the entire range of genres that are specific to our profession: from 
the positivist communication of documents and the rigorously constructed case study that 
will perhaps benefit only a handful of specialists (for whom, however, it could be of 
paramount importance!), to the masterly written essay, dedicated to a wider circle of 
initiated and interested readers and finally to the newspaper publications, printed in huge 
numbers. Such identification with all the strata of readers is the sign of a humanism that 
honours the musicologist, but also dovetails perfectly with his professional interests, as the 
arduous cultivation of “high” musicology also guarantees the scientific rigour of his 
popularizing writings and protects him from the pitfalls of shallow feuilletonistic writing, 
while the practice of journalism with the same professional commitment represents for 
him a permanent and highly beneficial writing exercise. It would be ideal if we could 
realize and exploit the unity of our musicological strategies, differentiated according to the 
categories of readers we write for. Even our most sophisticated studies should be 
enjoyable, appealing and, why not, even charming reading experiences to our readers, 
as should the essays that we write with the conviction — or at least the illusion — that we are 
musicologist-writers. We should possess the literary means to enable us to write for 
hundreds of thousands of newspaper readers so as to make them understand even the 
most abstract problems of musicology. But of course, the assault of all the genres, from 
study to journalism, does not mean that the complete musicologist has to be adept at them 
all. The body of knowledge of contemporary musicology is huge and is continually 
growing. The ideal of a musical encyclopaedist has become obsolete, even 
counter-productive. Along with a continuous comprehensive information, which can be 
achieved by reading four or five well-reputed international journals, each member of our 
guild should choose a few favourite areas and stay up-to-date with the ongoing 
information explosion (I, for example, am always trying to stay updated with certain areas 
of research on Bartok's works), and it would not be a bad idea for each of us to have a few 
more restricted areas of research, in which we should have exhaustive knowledge, and in 
which no one could claim to know more. For example, for four decades I have been 
researching the life and work of one of Beethoven's contemporaries who played a major 
role in the musical life of the city of Cluj, and later in that of Sibiu: Philipp Caudella. 
My successive publications dedicated to him, whether dissertational or journalistic, have 
always provided remarkable new information. I think I can consider myself the “No. 1” 
researcher on this Caudella. Although this, of course, is not good enough for immortality, 
it still gives me a pleasure that I see no reason to hide. 

Along with the musicologist's identification with music and with his readers 
comes the third capital premise of high-quality musicology, which is, in my opinion, the 
honest affirmation of the musicologist's self-identity. Musicology is not an exact science, 
but a humanistic one. Instead of reflecting musical reality like an objective mirror, it 
publishes reports about momentary results of a human being's unremitting struggle to 
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conquer the infinite universe called music. I believe that it would be a good thing for the 
beneficiary of musicological literature, ie. the reader, to learn from our writings that 
“even musicologists are human”, just like all the people on Earth, except that this human 
has assumed the destiny of a specialist who assaults the mysteries of the most intangible of 
the arts. The reader should learn that not only music is infinite, but also the possibilities of 
its scientific approach, and that the musicologist's option for one or the other is a sovereign 
act of decision that involves science and determination and, especially, creativity and 
personality. Our writings should become widespread and make credible the idea that the 
musicologist is a creator who, as such, has the moral right to express himself in the first 
person singular. Earlier I was mentioning Hans Heinrich Eggebrecht. His last book, 
Musik im Abendland (Music in the West), which can be seen as the testament of an 
extraordinary man of science, contains the most convincing plea for the necessity of 
affirmation of the musicologist's self that I have ever read. In his over 800-page book, 
the great master of German musicology recounts, in a very personal manner, the entire 
history of European music, from the emergence of polyphony to the music of the great 
masters who gained recognition after 1950, interspersing the historical chapters with 
fifteen “reflections” entitled “Western Music’, “Why Are We Interested In Medieval 
Music?”, “The Writing of History”, “Terminology”, “Writing about Music” etc. The 14th 
reflection is entitled, neither more nor less than Wer bin ich? (Who am I?). Under this 
somewhat provocative if not a little eccentric title, Eggebrecht publishes a superb 
egography and demonstrates most convincingly the organic link between the data of his 
civilian self and the musicology that he has created and passed on to generations of 
disciples. After reading this excursus, the reader gains a clearer understanding of the 
previous chapters of the book. If I hadn't known Eggebrecht personally and read his 
foremost book, I would not have dared to talk so much about myself today. With this 
teaching in mind, allow me to advise you that whenever you write musicology, 
you should always look directly into your reader's eyes, so openly and intensely that they 
can see the kind of person that lies behind your eyes. 

In the light of my personal experience, I would like to share a few thoughts with 
you on the idea of school of musicology, with particular regard to what is called the 
Romanian school. More recently, in 2003, a younger colleague took me a long interview in 
which he asked me the following question: “Could we speak about a school of musicology 
in Cluj?” I replied with the following words: “Many of my fellow composers and 
musicologists in Cluj are active in the field of musicology, some much less than they 
actually could. Almost all of them are distinguished personalities in musicology. We have 
teachers from whom much can be learned. But we do not have a school of musicology. 
Thank goodness we have several of them. A school means not only guidance, but also 
domination and subjugation. Musicology in Cluj is a polyphony with several dominants.” 
When I handed these long-pondered phrases to the interviewer I thought I had spoken the 
truth in a way that could not offend anyone. I was wrong. In February 2004, when I was 
summoned to the Composers' Union in Bucharest to receive one of its annual prizes, 
I learned from a well-informed friend that important people at the helm of the Union had 
criticized me for contesting the idea of a Romanian school of musicology, which would 
have been a manifestation of a lack of patriotism from my side. In my perception, 
the criticism they gave me is the proof of defective information, or even of lack of 
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experience in the field. Before being local or national schools, schools of musicology are 
linked to the names of certain personalities who are distinguished by the value of their 
scientific work and teaching vocation. Everyone knows that for several decades in the last 
century, Romanian musicology was dominated by the fierce competition between 
Constantin Brăiloiu and George Breazul, and their respective schools. In her much 
criticized book entitled Peisaje muzicale in România secolului XX [Musical Landscapes in 
Twentieth-Century Romania], profuse with the most eccentric ideas and observations that 
have ever come from the pen of a Romanian musicologist, Speranta Radulescu very 
correctly remarks that “while reluctantly getting over the differences that separate them 
and the resentments that haunt them, George Breazul and Constantin Brăiloiu, together — 
though on their own — have laid the foundation of Romanian musicology.” Indeed, they 
have laid “the foundation of Romanian musicology”, but not in the least of a “Romanian 
school of musicology”! In a healthy university system, each musicologist has the chance to 
become the head of a school and to train his graduates, his Master's and doctoral students 
and his assistants. And students have the chance (and all the interest!) to be devoted to 
several schools. In this context, as one who is not involved in the training of future 
musicologists, I will take the liberty to state here that what we lack is not a Romanian 
school of musicology, nor one in Iaşi, Bucharest or Cluj, but rather a wider and more 
attractive offer of good and highly individualized schools, and, most importantly, the 
young students’ eagerness to choose with discernment from what they are being offered. 
In Germany, a classical country of musicology, there are dozens of great teachers who 
deserve to be listened to for at least two or three semesters, and nobody completes their 
musicological studies without attending the classes of at least six or eight of them. 
In Germany, a timetable is published in due course for every semester, giving full details 
about the lectures held by all the teachers from all the universities that have specialized 
departments, and thus students enrol in the universities that promise them the most 
tempting courses. (Teachers who remain without students marginalize themselves, 
and Universities scramble for the teachers who bring them more students.) Few students 
work for their Master's degree with the same supervisor as for their Bachelor's degree, and 
doctoral students always switch to a third or fourth professor. Thus is avoided the risk of 
falling under the unilateral influence of a certain master and of becoming his more or less 
identical clone. To apply this model in Romania, we first need to implement the concept of 
“academic mobility”, which is rarely mentioned in our academic circles. In most cases, 
those who begin their musical studies at the “George Enescu” Music High School earn 
their doctorate at the National University of Music in Bucharest, those who originate from 
or have been adopted by the city of Cluj, complete their studies in Cluj, and those from 
Iasi, in Iasi. 

In my opinion, what Romanian musicology really needs is not an all-unifying 
“school”, but a Romanian Society of Musicology, a national forum for the promotion and 
close cooperation of all the creative forces in our field of activity, a collegial corporation 
able and willing to collaborate with other national societies of musicology, including our 
flagship organization, the International Society of Musicology, about which very little is 
known in our country yet. The Romanian Society of Musicology of my dreams will 
regularly hold both large congresses covering comprehensive themes, with 30-40 papers, 
and smaller reunions, with 5 to 8 lecturers and themes focused on specific issues. 
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By resuming and expanding the tradition of the Musicological Studies published between 
1965 and 1989, it would publish a yearly journal of musicology, containing the best 
products of our industry and of some of our fellow musicologists from abroad from whom 
we have much to learn, along with many reviews and up-to-date information on 
musicological life in Romania and abroad. In my opinion, only the future Romanian 
Society of Musicology can connect Romania's musicological output to world musicology, 
a connection that nowadays, in our country, is limited to rare and isolated cases, which are 
but happy exceptions. 

In terms of international cooperation, much can also be learned from the negative 
aspects of my personal case. Although I do write in three languages, English is not among 
them. By the time I realized that without this new international language used by all 
sciences, there can be no question of an international career in musicology either, I had 
already reached the age when learning a new language was out of the question. 
Thus, although when I have to, I do read in English every now and then, the great 
international congresses of musicology are inaccessible to me (I admit I also miss the 
personal contact with my French confrères.) In Hungary too, where I am a founding 
member of the Society for Musicology and Music Criticism and in whose journal I publish 
on a regular basis, I sometimes happen to participate in scientific meetings where more 
than half of the texts are spoken in English. 

Here I will make a slightly longer digression. In Hungary, the quasi-global 
hegemony of American musicology is ungrudgingly acknowledged, and the musicology 
taught there is in accordance with it. The musicological scene is dominated by 
personalities of wide international recognition, such as academician László Somfai, 
a world-leading expert in Haydn and Bartók, who has lectured at major American 
universities and was for five years president of the International Society of Musicology, or 
Janos Karpati, renowned library scientist and Oriental music expert with a strong interest 
in Bartok's music, former president of the International Association of Music Libraries, 
who, besides English, has excellent writing, reading and speaking skills in French and 
Italian. The generation of these septuagenarian masters — the first graduates of the 
musicology department that was established at the Academy of Music in Budapest, in 1951 
— imposed English as one of the main subjects to be studied by the future musicologists. 
Consequently, the University of Music in Budapest has an English-speaking musicology 
professor, brought straight from England (his name is Paul Merrick and is very much liked 
by the students), who not only teaches musicology in English, but also offers individual 
assistance to all the students who have to write musicology papers in the new lingua franca. 
It is therefore not surprising that the new generation speaks English as a second 
professional language and can therefore confidently present themselves at the great 
international congresses. And here is another (more negative than positive) facet of the 
same phenomenon: many excellent graduates of the department of musicology in 
Budapest build themselves a career in the Anglo-Saxon world, and not only in the U.S., 
but, for example, in Australia as well. 

English is gaining more and more ground in the German-speaking part of Europe, 
where I feel at ease and have quite a few scientific connections. In Germany, I sometimes 
happened to be offered the opportunity to chair one or another section of a conference and 
to be forced to say, lowering my head: I will be happy to, but please give me a section 
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without papers presented in English. Considering these facts that seem to be, at least for 
the short and medium term, immutable, I too support the idea that our young 
musicologists should learn musicological English, and publish in Romanian only what 
they are convinced that could also be published in the American Journal of Musicology. 
On the other hand, however, I warn you that American musicology also has its 
specific flaws and weaknesses, resulting mainly from its representatives’ imperialist belief 
according to which all that is theirs is good, even if of poor quality, and all that is written 
in another language is only worth catching the world's attention perhaps in the footnotes 
of international publications, and not at all in the main text of studies and books. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, dear Colleagues, I wish and even hope that you share my belief that in the 
long run, the Good Lord will not leave arrogance and self-sufficiency unpunished! 
However, for the short and medium term, we have to adapt ourselves to the given 
conditions. Having learned from the confessions of my colleagues and friends, 
connoisseurs and critics of American musicology, I take the liberty to advise you, too, to 
exercise caution. More recently, American musicology, represented by the generation of its 
founders, who had been trained in German universities and fled from Europe during the 
rise of Nazism, has slightly slipped out of the control of the great masters. The America of 
today no longer has musicologists of the stature and prestige of an Eggebrecht. Beginning 
with the early 1990s, the wave of “new musicology” started to promote a great deal of 
imposture (as well). Initially, New Musicology was a term that stigmatized certain 
postmodern “deviations”. However, in 1997, at the London Congress of the International 
Society of Musicology, it was no longer possible to avoid the scheduling of roundtables 
dedicated to this phenomenon, although the representatives of the new wave have a pretty 
bad opinion about what in the world is consensually called musicology. I hope I am not 
mistaken when I say that European musicology (not only German, but also French 
musicology, founded by Vincent d'Indy, or Russian musicology, currently represented 
mainly by Holopov's school, to mention just two brilliant examples) can have an essential 
contribution to the renewal of American musicology, even if it has to convince it (as, at 
least for the time being, it is impossible to conquer it), while playing on its home field, 
where it also acts as our referee. At an elementary level, in order to avoid compromising 
ourselves in the United States and at English-speaking congresses in Europe, Romanian 
musicologists, just like the Romanian politician who, while at a press conference, 
mistranslated the Romanian word “retributie” by the English “retribution” and had no 
idea why journalists were laughing at him, should take into account the fact that many of 
the lexemes and phrases that are familiar to us (“muzică vocal-simfonică” [vocal-symphonic 
music], “contratimp” [off beat], “game omonime” [parallel scales] and others) have not been 
formally adopted by the Index terminorum musicae septem linguis redactus, a guidebook 
written under the joint supervision of the International Society of Musicology and of the 
International Association of Music Libraries, much less by the musicological terminology 
used by the only military superpower of our time. Generally, we have to learn to write our 
studies, including those for internal use, so as to make them “American-compatible” — 
without betraying our aspirations for Euro-compatibility, or our national ideals! Which, 
of course, is not easy. But which, I believe, is possible. This is, perhaps, the only chance 
Romanian musicology has of becoming a remarkable voice in the polyphony of world 
musicology. I urge the youth to devote themselves primarily to the rescue of Romanian 
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musicology from its current provincial autarchy. Being in Iaşi, it is an honour for me to 
evoke, in this context, the example of Adrian Marino, a son of the city of Iasi, who died 
recently in Cluj, who was perhaps the most prolific Romanian literary researcher of our 
time and undoubtedly the most translated Romanian scholar in his domain. Dear citizens 
of Iasi! Give us a musicologist of this stature, as well! 

I believe I should in all honesty share with you some of my thoughts on the 
organizational framework of musicological training, although they may be by now 
obsolete and therefore seem reactionary. In the years 1990-1991, while on a DAAD 
scholarship, I visited no less than 15 of the 18 existing music academies in the then Federal 
Republic of Germany, with the purpose of studying the music education system in this 
European pilot country. I noticed then, not without justified surprise, that some of them 
also have musicology as a specialization. I was surprised because I was quite familiar with 
the traditional German view, which was clear and unequivocal: practitioner musicians 
qualify for music academies, teachers, for pedagogical institutes and musicologists, for 
universities. At one point, this tradition started to be regarded as obsolete. The “blame” for 
this apparently lies with the teachers of theoretical subjects, appointed to music academies 
and pedagogical institutes. Dissatisfied with their mission of teaching only “secondary” 
subjects at their department, they managed to trigger processes of transformation of the 
education system and thus turned their subjects into “core” subjects. Thus, in Germany as 
well, music academies started to offer Bachelor Degrees in musicology and — on top of that 
— even to award the title of “Doctor of Philosophy”, or “Ph.D.", as they call it today. 
Given that awarding a Ph.D. title is basically the privilege of universities, music academies 
then started to re-baptise themselves as universities — from Berlin and Vienna, via 
Budapest and Bucharest, to Iaşi, without changing their essence, structure and character. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, dear Colleagues, in my conservative opinion, this solution to the 
problem of teaching musicology is just as counterproductive as what in my hometown is 
called “facelift”: painting the building facades in vivid and attractive colours, while putting 
on hold the restoration and maintenance of the buildings themselves. The technical term of 
“university of music” or “university of art” is just as inexcusable an oxymoron as the more 
and more widely accepted technical terms of “university of medicine” or “technical 
university”. They are flattering for those concerned, but contradict the concept of 
university. By definition, “university” means a comprehensive and all-encompassing 
higher education institution. The higher institute of medicine, mechanical engineering or 
music can be integrated with a university, but cannot claim, alone, the status of a 
university! In my opinion, even those “universities” that offer high-level training to 
pianists and bassoonists are, and will remain, music academies, or conservatoires, as the 
French traditionally call them. Integrating Musicology with the higher education 
curriculum implies granting it a universal character, by integrating it with comprehensive 
academic studies in anthropology and ethnology, philology and history, philosophy and 
sociology and so on. As a self-taught musicologist who, more than half a century ago, 
graduated from a Soviet-type of music school with a “Technician's Diploma” and later, in 
1959, from the Faculty of Singing and Instruments of a Conservatoire with an “Artist's 
Diploma” (so I have no degree in musicology, not even a high school graduation 
certificate!), and who, in science, has chosen his own masters, I realize that my “chosen 
ones” have been, with very few exceptions, scholars accredited by prestigious universities, 
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whose specialized studies were laced with solid training in classical and modern 
languages, philology, philosophy and history, and sometimes even theology or law. 
Ever since I started to attend international musicological meetings and became a member 
of several musicological societies from abroad, and despite the fact that I come from a 
family of educated people and have learned, since I was a child, to appreciate books and 
the people who are more educated than me, I have suffered from the most humiliating 
complexes of inferiority towards most of my fellow musicologists of the older generation, 
whose works I have read and reread. And that's only natural! However, I strongly believe 
that the knowledge I have acquired is in no way inferior to that of most of my younger 
colleagues, who have their high school graduation certificates in order, received from one 
of our music high schools (!), and a degree in musicology, issued by one of our 
conservatoires, music academies or art universities! Being at the twilight of my career, 
Ican afford to urge those who are preparing to embark on their career path, to not settle 
for the “facelifted” diploma they will receive from the “George Enescu” University of Arts. 
Let them study for a few years at a real university in Paris, Leipzig, Prague or Toronto, and 
then enrich Romanian musicology with the academic mentality acquired there. 

Dear Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As I conclude my talk on a sceptical tone in presenting the current structure and 
organization of our musicological education, I'm afraid I will give the impression of an 
unhappy negativistic individual. In reality, however, I am a happy realistic person, 
enjoying wholeheartedly every ray of light that pervades the rather obscure and somewhat 
closed space in which we consider ourselves and act as musicologists. Regretfully, we live 
in a country where there is no national society of musicology, just as there are no 
specialized stores for sheet music and music books (the great music store on 
Calea Victoriei in Bucharest being a “capital” symbol of our backwardness in this field!), 
whose people are not yet in the habit of ordering musicology books from abroad, and 
where, unlike in any other European country, they do not sell music staff paper in 
stationeries. We therefore feel so much happier whenever we come across a good book or 
study that was written and published despite the discouraging conditions, or when we 
have the chance to meet creative and productive fellow professionals. The privilege of 
being invited here therefore fills me with tremendous joy and confidence in a better future. 
I conclude by thanking you all for your attention. 
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